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^LTHOUGH  the  techniques  used  in  finding  employment  for  persons 

without  sight  are  fundamentally  the  same  in  all  fields  of  work — 
industry,  business,  and  the  professions — there  is  a  wide  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  which  affect  their  employment  in  communi¬ 
ties  where  little  manufacturing  is  done  and  industries  and  businesses 
are  conducted  on  a  small  scale. 

This  condition  exists  in  many  areas  of  the  country,  and  even  the 
most  highly  industrialized  sections  have  areas  which  are  classed  as 
nonindustrial.  Counselors,  who  have  the  responsibility  of  finding 
employment  for  blind  persons  and  for  matching  their  skills  and  abili- 
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ties  to  jobs  in  industries  located  in  these  communities,  are  confronted 
with  a  diversity  of  problems. 

Often  it  is  necessary  for  the  counselors  to  demonstrate  various  ways 
of  adapting  jobs  to  correspond  with  the  abilities  of  blind  persons. 
Some  of  these  may  be  selecting  a  combination  of  suitable  jobs  to  make 
full-time  employment;  making  a  slight  change  in  the  working  ar¬ 
rangements  of  an  industry  or  project;  teaming  with  a  sighted  worker ; 
making  adaptations  to  standard  tools  and  equipment  which  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  an  industry ;  or  supplying  the  worker  with  special  tools 
or  convenient  devices  suitable  for  his  use. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  counselor  to  achieve  the  objective 
of  placement  in  the  types  of  industries  found  in  nonindustrial  areas, 
the  factors  which  govern  the  character  of  an  industry  and  examples 
of  the  type  common  to  each  are  listed.  Sources  from  which  the  coun¬ 
selor  may  obtain  information  on  industries  located  in  such  communi¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  sources  from  which  he  may  obtain  information  regard¬ 
ing  clients,  are  outlined. 
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Since  small  communities  and  sparsely  populated  areas  have  fewer 
educational  facilities  than  larger  communities,  considerable  attention 
has  been  given  to  outlining  a  variety  of  methods  which  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  used  in  assisting  the  client  to  evaluate  his  own  abilities  and 
select  a  suitable  employment  objective. 

In  addition,  there  are  listed  examples  of  jobs  of  an  industrial  char¬ 
acter  usually  found  in  nonindustrial  areas  which  are  known  to  have 
been  performed  successfully  by  blind  and  partially  sighted  persons. 
The  enumeration  is  not  complete  in  any  one  industry.  Neither  does 
it  mean  they  are  the  only  jobs  that  can  be  found,  nor  that  all  of  them 
can  be  performed  by  every  blind  person. 


M.  I.  Tynan 

Chief ,  /Services  for  the  Blind 
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I.  Introduction 


0EFORE  discussing  the  procedures  involved  in  finding  the  type 
of  employment  suggested  by  the  title  of  this  material,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  define  what  is  meant  by  “employment  of  an  industrial 
character,”  explain  the  character  of  the  industries,  and  list  the  types 
of  activities  conducted  in  each  community  within  a  given  area. 


A.  Definition 

Employment  of  an  industrial  character  is  any  kind  of  wage-earn¬ 
ing  employment  on  which  the  worker  expends  physical  and  mental 
energy  of  the  kind  required  on  any  job  in  any  production  industry. 


B.  Character  of  Industries 

Although  there  is  little  or  no  manufacturing  done  in  an  area,  every 
community  has  in  it  a  wide  variety  of  small  industries  in  which 
workers  perform  operations  closely  related  to  those  found  in  fac¬ 
tories  located  in  industrial  centers.  The  character  of  the  industries 
is  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  services  in  the  area. 
The  nature  of  the  demand  is  governed  by  the  need  for  servicing  con¬ 
sumer  goods;  for  repairing,  maintaining,  and  developing  public  and 
private  community  facilities ;  and  by  the  type  of  activities  conducted 
in  the  area.  The  nature  of  activities  conducted  is  governed  by  the 
topography  and  natural  resources  of  the  area  and  the  proximity  to 
large  industrial  centers. 


C.  Types  of  Activities 

Certain  service  industries  are  common  to  all  areas  while  others, 
such  as  processing,  warehousing,  and  distributing  plants  designed  to 
meet  a  particular  need,  will  vary  according  to  the  types  of  major  ac¬ 
tivities  supporting  them. 

Examples  : 

1.  Service  industries ,  such  as  the  following ,  are  common  to  all 
communities:  service  stations ;  garages;  machine  shops ;  fix-it 
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shops ;  electric  shops ;  cabinet  shops ;  sheet-metal  shops;  heating  and 
plumbing  shops;  washing-machine  service;  radio  service;  roofing 
service;  shoe  repair;  laundry  and  dry-cleaning  plants;  bakeries; 
commercial  dailies;  repair  and  maintenance  divisions  of  utility  com¬ 
panies ,  such  as  water ,  power ,  gas ,  telephone ,  and  transportation ; 
and  industries  engaged  in  the  general  repair ,  maintenance ,  and 
construction  of  buildings. 


2.  Industries ,  swcA  as  following ,  are  common  to  farming  areas 
only:  grain  elevators;  flour  mills;  grist  mills;  feed  mills;  seed 
processing  plants;  fruit ,  vegetable ,  am£  meat  packing  and  proces¬ 
sing  plants;  hatcheries  and  egg  and  poultry  processing  plants; 
creameries ;  cheese  factories;  boxmaking  sheds;  warehouses  for  col¬ 
lecting ,  storing ,  an^  distributing  various  forms  of  produce;  farm 
implement  repair  and  assembly  plants;  and  trucking  companies 
engaged  in  transporting  stock  and  farm  produce. 


3.  Industries  common  to  mining  areas  only  are:  refineries; 
paraffin  plants;  smelting  plants;  coke  plants;  briquette  plants; 
asphalt  plants;  mirror  plants ;  ground  mineral  and  earth  plants; 
manufacture  of  metal  products  and  earthenware ;  quarries;  cement 
plants;  loading  bunkers;  crushing  plants;  repair ,  maintenance ,  con¬ 
struction, ,  and  distribution  of  mining  equipment ;  repair  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  transportation  equipment;  and  companies  engaged  in 
the  transportation  of  mineral  and  petroleum  products. 


f.  Industries  common  to  logging  areas  only  are:  lumber  mills; 
tie  mills;  shook  mills;  lath  mills;  re-saw  mills;  pulp  mills;  tanning 
bark  plants;  Venetian  blind  plants;  separator  plants;  veneer  plants; 
basket  factories;  cooperage  factories;  wood  novelty  factories;  fur¬ 
niture  factories;  handle  factories;  woodenwure  factories;  piling 
operations ;  warehouses  for  collecting  and  distributing  decorative 
greens ,  such  as  ferns  and  moss;  and  fuel  yards  distributing  fire 
wood ,  coke ,  and  sawdust. 


5.  Industries  common  to  fishing  areas  only  are:  canning  and 
packing  plants;  can  and  canning  equipment  plants;  fertilizer  and 
fertilizer  bag  plants;  fish  hatcheries;  manufacture  of  lines  and  nets; 
repair  of  nets;  boat  building ;  repair  and  maintenance  of  marine 
engines;  fish  refineries;  and  button  factories. 
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II.  Procedure 


The  techniques  used  in  finding  employment  for  persons  without 
sight  are  fundamentally  the  same  in  all  fields  of  work  whether  they 
are  in  industry,  business,  or  the  professions.  The  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  counselor  or  any  other  counselor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  place  blind 
persons  in  small  industries,  must  be  versatile  in  performance ;  have  a 
vivid  imagination ;  have  a  creative  mind ;  and  be  able  to  analyze  con¬ 
ditions  in  order  to  meet  each  particular  situation  and  make  decisions 
which  are  sound  and  practical. 

Since  there  is  such  a  wide  variety  of  circumstances  and  conditions 
affecting  the  employment  of  persons  without  sight  in  small  industries, 
the  counselor  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  types  of  indus¬ 
tries  and  activities  conducted  in  the  different  communities  within  his 
area.  He  must  become  familiar  with  his  area;  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  clients ;  demonstrate  numerous  ways  of  adapting 
jobs  to  conform  with  the  abilities  of  blind  persons;  and  maintain  good 
relationships  with  individuals  and  the  general  public.  These  steps 
are  of  vital  importance  to  counselors  working  in  nonindustrial  areas. 


A.  Becoming  Familiar  V/ith  the  Area 

The  counselor  can  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  area  and 
the  different  types  of  industries  in  each  community  through  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sources. 


1.  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

The  Industrial  Division  of  this  organization  will  know  the  type, 
number,  location,  and  size  of  every  industry  in  a  particular  com¬ 
munity;  have  information  on  the  capital  investment,  resources, 
credit  rating,  and  business  reputation  of  all  industries  in  the  com¬ 
munity;  know  the  type  of  product  manufactured,  processed,  or 
serviced ;  know  the  materials  worked  on,  quantity  produced,  type  of 
equipment,  number  and  type  of  employees,  and  peak  production 
seasons  of  the  industries ;  and  can  furnish  information  on  housing, 
living  costs,  population,  climate,  type  of  communities  in  which  the 
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industries  are  located,  and  existing  facilities,  such  as  schools, 
churches,  hospitals,  and  transportation. 


2.  THE  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

This  agency  can  furnish  information  on  working  conditions  and 
processes  in  the  various  industries  within  the  State ;  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  normal  times ;  the  types  of  persons  employed ; 
the  hazards  of  the  industries ;  the  kind  of  machines  and  equipment 
used;  the  type  and  percentage  of  jobs  that  are  skilled,  semiskilled, 
and  unskilled;  the  processes  involved  and  a  breakdown  of  their 
requirements ;  the  items  they  produce  and  material  worked  on ;  pro¬ 
duction  required  of  a  worker  on  a  particular  job;  the  requirements 
of  a  job ;  the  physical  requirements  of  a  worker  for  a  particular  job ; 
rate  of  pay;  local  labor  supply ;  transient  labor  supply ;  where  labor 
is  needed ;  type  of  seasonal  work  available  in  a  community ;  and  the 
number  and  type  of  workers  needed  to  meet  a  particular  demand. 


3.  THE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  AGENT 

The  County  Agent  has  information  on  the  location  of  industries 
engaged  in  processing,  preserving,  packing,  storing,  and  distribut¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  farm  produce,  as  well  as  plants  producing  materials 
used  in  developing,  improving,  or  maintaining  farmlands,  pastures, 
and  farm  facilities.  These  industries  include  feed  mills ;  food  proc¬ 
essing  plants;  packing  houses;  canneries  and  dehydrating  plants; 
fruit,  vegetable,  and  meat  packing  plants ;  storage  and  distributing 
warehouses ;  fertilizer  plants ;  grist  mills ;  flour  mills ;  grain  eleva¬ 
tors  ;  pump,  machine,  and  implement  repair  shops ;  and  companies 
and  individuals  engaged  in  contracting  conservation  work  on  the 
farm. 


4.  THE  OFFICES  OF  THE  COUNTY  COMMISSIONER,  EN¬ 
GINEER,  ASSESSOR,  AND  TAX  COLLECTOR 

In  most  States  the  work  of  the  County  Commissioners  and  the 
County  Engineer  is  usually  closely  integrated.  They  frequently 
have  information  on  the  construction,  repair,  and  maintenance  of 
roads,  highways,  and  bridges ;  the  construction,  repair,  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  dikes,  seawalls,  dams,  and  waterways;  the  construction, 
repair,  and  maintenance  of  waterworks,  reservoirs,  and  pipe  lines ; 
the  construction,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  schoolhouses  and  other 
county  buildings ;  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  trucks,  bulldozers, 


caterpillars,  and  other  equipment  used  on  county  projects;  survey¬ 
ing  projects  (timber,  land,  highways,  and  waterways)  in  which  the 
county  has  an  interest,  and  any  public  works  development  within 
the  county. 

The  County  Assessor  and  the  Tax  Collector  will  have  a  record  of, 
and  some  first-hand  information  on,  the  location,  type,  size,  value, 
financial  status,  and  physical  condition  of  all  taxable  property  and 
operations,  as  well  as  property  and  operations  which  are  tax  exempt 
within  the  county. 


5.  LABOR  UNIONS 

These  organizations  usually  know  the  location,  size,  and  type  of 
industries  in  the  area ;  the  number  and  type  of  persons  they  employ ; 
the  number  of  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled  jobs  in  the  various 
plants;  the  rate  of  pay  for  each  job;  rate  of  production  required  on 
a  particular  job;  the  different  operations  in  each  plant;  the  kind  of 
equipment  used;  the  conditions  under  which  the  employees  work 
(health,  safety,  insurance,  and  other  benefits) ;  and  the  plants  which 
employ  both  union  and  nonunion  labor.  Unions  frequently  will  co¬ 
operate  to  effect  employment  of  blind  persons. 


6.  COMMERCIAL  CLUBS  OR  OTHER  CIVIC  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT  GROUPS 

These  organizations  will  have  information  on  new  and  prospective 
developments  in  industrial  activities ;  anticipated  improvements  of 
existing  industries  and  facilities;  locations  where  new  enterprises 
are  to  be  installed ;  and  the  prospect  of  constructing  new  highways 
or  the  installing  of  transportation  lines  which  would  contribute  to 
the  employment  of  a  greater  number  of  people  in  the  community. 


7.  NEWSPAPERS 

Careful  scrutiny  of  newspapers,  especially  local  publications,  will 
give  an  understanding  of  conditions  in  the  community  and  its  vari¬ 
ous  activities,  development,  and  facilities,  such  as  schools,  churches, 
hospitals,  libraries,  amusement  centers,  and  transportation. 

Reading  commercial  advertisements  will  assist  in  identifying  a 
variety  of  individual  industries;  learning  the  nature  of  their  pro¬ 
duction  or  service;  and  in  predicting  the  type  of  work  processes 
which  might  be  suitable  for  workers  without  sight. 
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Reading  classified  advertisements  will  assist  in  determining  labor 
trends  in  general;  real  estate  values;  the  type  of  rental  property 
and  living  accommodations  available  in  the  community ;  the  type  of 
worker  desired  for  the  various  operations  in  the  different  industries ; 
when  workers  are  being  hired  on  new  and  special  projects;  and  the 
nature  of  seasonal  work  available  in  the  community. 

News  stories  inform  the  reader  of  new  activities,  operations,  facili¬ 
ties,  improvements  anticipated,  and  the  effect  they  will  have  on  the 
community. 

Editorials  inform  the  reader  of  existing  conditions;  new  situa¬ 
tions;  labor  and  market  trends;  how  certain  developments  might 
affect  the  general  public ;  and  help  to  analyze  situations  affecting  a 
community  in  general. 

Market  reports  inform  the  reader  regarding  market  trends;  de¬ 
mand  for  products  which  affect  industry  and  require  labor ;  and  liv¬ 
ing  costs  in  general. 


8.  INDIVIDUALS 

Inquiring  of  individuals  from  various  walks  of  life  will  assist  in 
forming  an  unbiased  opinion  of  a  community ;  and  acquiring  general 
information  on  a  variety  of  industries  and  activities  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  collecting  important  information  on  agencies,  organiza¬ 
tions,  institutions,  and  individuals  will  be  helpful  when  preparing 
to  call  on  employers. 

Workers  in  industrial  plants  of  various  types  will  know  about 
working  conditions  from  the  worker’s  point  of  view ;  the  type  of  in¬ 
dustry  located  in  a  particular  community;  the  work  processes  in¬ 
volved  ;  the  status  of  supply  and  demand  for  labor ;  average  rate  of 
pay ;  and  the  union  policy  as  it  relates  to  the  particular  industry. 

Workers  on  public  and  private  projects,  such  as  construction,  re¬ 
pair,  maintenance,  transportation,  communication,  and  power,  will 
know  how  the  community  is  affected  by  these  activities ;  the  status  of 
progress  or  development;  the  status  of  supply  and  demand  for 
labor ;  and  the  nature,  rate  of  pay,  health,  and  safety  conditions  of 
the  work  in  their  particular  field. 

Businessmen,  especially  bankers,  will  know  the  effects  the  various 
industries  and  activities  have  on  the  lives  of  the  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity;  to  what  extent  the  community  is  supported  by  small  in¬ 
dustries  and  activities;  and  the  type  of  activity  which  contributes 
most  to  the  support  of  the  community. 

Upon  completing  investigations  through  the  sources  outlined 
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above — Section  II,  A,  items  1  through  8 — and  carefully  studying 
the  information  obtained  on  the  various  industries,  industrial  proc- 
esses,  and  projects  related  to  industrial  operations,  the  counselor 
should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  area.  He  should  know  the 
different  activities  conducted  in  it;  the  type  of  industries  which  are 
related  to  each  activity;  and  the  operations  that  are  performed  in 
each  industry.  He  will  know  the  individual  communities — their 
employment  possibilities;  living  conditions;  and  the  facilities  they 
provide  for  health,  education,  transportation,  and  recreation. 

With  this  knowledge  of  an  area  a  counselor  will  (1)  have  a  compre¬ 
hensive  outlook  on  employment  possibilities  for  persons  without 
sight;  (2)  know  where  to  go  to  look  for  work  processes  that  can  be 
matched  with  the  desires,  convenience,  aptitudes,  and  skills  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  individual;  and  (3)  know  the  industries  that  have  operations 
for  which  workers  must  be  trained. 


B.  How  To  Got  Acquainted  With  a  Client 

and  Evaluate  His  Abilities  To  Perform  the  Type  of  Work 
That  Is  Available  in  a  Community 

Although  a  counselor  may  always  use  some  of  the  methods,  outlined 
here,  in  getting  acquainted  with  a  client,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
in  this  section  to  write  a  treatise  on  counseling,  diagnosis,  and  eval¬ 
uation.  In  all  instances,  it  is  assumed  that  a  counselor  will  adhere 
to  good  counseling  practices  and  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
physical,  mental,  social,  and  vocational  aspects  of  the  rehabilitation 
process.  There  are  certain  fundamental  characteristics  of  diagnosis 
and  evaluation,  as  well  as  adjustment  training  and  medical  care,  that 
a  counselor  must  take  into  consideration  regardless  of  the  type  of 
work  a  client  will  perform,  the  character  of  the  industry,  or  the 
locality  in  which  he  will  work. 

While  a  counselor  may  have  access  to  carefully  prepared  case  rec¬ 
ords  and  may  be  able  to  use  good  training  facilities,  such  as  diagnostic 
and  adjustment  centers  and  vocational  schools,  problems  will  still 
exist  which  will  require  special  treatment  before  he  can  evaluate  a 
client’s  potential  abilities  for  employment  of  an  industrial  character 
as  found  in  a  particular  nonindustrial  area.  Consideration  must  also 
be  given  to  the  training  and  the  training  facilities  available  in  the 
community. 

Since  this  material  deals  with  a  specific  problem ;  namely,  that  of 
finding  employment  of  an  industrial  character  for  persons  living  in 
areas  where  little  or  no  manufacturing  is  done,  and  because  training 
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facilities  are  frequently  inaccessible,  a  detailed  explanation  has  been 
made  of  a  variety  of  training  programs  which  have  been  found 
effective  and  may  be  set  up  under  most  any  condition  and  in  most 
areas. 

The  counselor  can  become  acquainted  with  a  client  and  thoroughly 
familiar  with  everything  about  him  by  use  of  the  following  methods : 


1.  INTERVIEWS,  INQUIRIES,  AND  CONSULTATIONS. 
a.  Interviewing  a  Client  in  His  Home  Environment 

Here  a  counselor  should  make  every  effort  to  develop  an  atmos¬ 
phere  conducive  to  the  free  and  natural  exchange  of  information 
and  the  establishment  of  a  basic  relationship  of  mutual  trust  and 
confidence. 

This  procedure  will  enable  the  counselor  to  obtain  information 
on  the  client’s  desires,  living  conditions,  and  situation  in  general ; 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  accepted  his  blindness ;  the  extent  of 
his  personal  and  social  adjustment;  the  amount  of  his  participa¬ 
tion  in  chores  about  the  home ;  his  ideas  regarding  travel,  the  use 
of  a  cane,  the  use  of  a  guide  dog,  and  the  use  of  a  sighted  guide ; 
how  much  he  travels  alone;  how  he  feels  about  employment  in 
competitive  industry  and  if  he  wants  a  job;  his  previous  work 
experience,  training,  education,  and  where  he  attended  school; 
what  he  knows  about  working  in  industry ;  where  other  members 
of  the  family  are  employed  and  the  kind  of  work  they  are  doing ; 
the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  community  and  if  the  rela¬ 
tionship  is  the  same  as  before  he  lost  his  sight;  his  attitude 
toward  leaving  the  home  community  to  take  work  elsewhere ;  his 
hobbies ;  the  type  of  work  which  seems  to  interest  him  most ;  what 
he  thinks  of  his  own  ability ;  his  marital  status ;  his  financial  con¬ 
dition  ;  his  attitude  toward  receiving  help  either  personal  or  finan¬ 
cial  ;  the  effort  he  has  put  forth  to  help  himself  and  adjust  to  his 
blindness ;  his  knowledge  of  Braille,  typing,  and  devices  used  as 
aids  to  the  blind ;  his  ability  to  tell  time,  dial  a  telephone,  sign 
his  name,  judge  distances,  space,  and  locate  objects  by  sound;  and 
his  personality  traits,  mannerisms,  and  disposition. 
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b.  Interviewing  Members  of  a  Client’s  Immediate  Family 

Private  interviews  should  be  conducted  with  members  of  the 
family  in  order  to  obtain  a  true  conception  of  their  views  and 


attitudes  toward  the  client  and  to  determine  how  well  they  have 
accepted  his  blindness;  how  much  they  believe  in  his  ability; 
how  much  they  permit  him  to  participate  in  work  and  business 
affairs  about  the  home  and  if  they  require  that  he  assumes  his 
share  of  responsibility;  how  much  they  encourage  him  in  his 
efforts  to  attend  to  his  personal  needs,  associate  with  friends  and 
neighbors,  improve  his  condition  in  general,  and  assist  him  in 
making  an  adjustment  to  new  situations ;  their  attitude  toward  his 
working  on  a  job  in  private  industry;  their  attitude  toward  his 
leaving  home  to  take  employment  elsewhere ;  their  attitude 
toward  his  traveling  alone;  their  idea  of  what  a  blind  person 
should  do,  how  much  and  what  kind  of  help  they  should  give 
him;  and  if  they  consider  him  an  objective  of  sympathy. 


c.  Interviewing  a  Client  in  the  Counselor’s  Office  or  Other 
Places  of  Appointment 

At  least  two  such  interviews  should  be  conducted ;  one  with  a 
member  of  the  family  accompanying  the  client  and  participating 
in  the  interview,  and  another  with  the  client  coming  unescorted. 
This  will  give  the  counselor  an  opportunity  to  observe  their  re¬ 
actions  when  their  problems  are  discussed  in  each  other’s  presence, 
and  to  compare  their  individual  statements  made  when  inter¬ 
viewed  separately.  It  will  also  give  him  an  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  client’s  self-reliance  and  independence,  his  enthusiasm 
for  prospective  employment,  how  well  he  travels  alone,  and  how 
he  conducts  himself  in  unfamiliar  surroundings. 


d.  Inquiring  of  Neighbors,  Businessmen,  and  Associates 

Information  obtained  from  such  a  group  will  be  varied  in  na¬ 
ture,  and  more  or  less  reliable,  depending  on  how  well  the  individ¬ 
ual  knows  the  client  and  whether  he  is  able  to  regard  him  without 
bias.  It  is  important  to  learn  from  this  group  how  they  feel 
about  the  client  as  a  favorable  view  of  the  blind  person,  by  the 
community,  in  general,  would  be  an  asset  in  his  rehabilitation. 
Neighbors  may  also  know  the  status  of  family  relationships ;  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live  and  work ;  the  client’s  reputation 
regarding  dependability,  independence,  industriousness,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  particular  skills;  his  ability  to  travel  alone;  his  living 
standards;  and  the  attitude  of  other  neighbors  toward  the  client 
and  his  family.  In  all  of  these  contacts,  the  counselor  must  be 
aware  that  the  persons  being  interviewed  may  not  have  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  client  and  his  family.  He  must  also  be  cog- 
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nizant  of  the  need  for  careful  evaluation  of  the  information  ob¬ 
tained  from  these  sources. 

Businessmen  will  know  the  client’s  resources  as  well  as  his  repu¬ 
tation  in  transactions  involving  credit  and  financing ;  and  whether 
he  is  punctual,  dependable,  and  resourceful,  in  his  business 
practices. 

Associates,  other  than  close  neighbors  and  businessmen,  are 
more  likely  to  be  unprejudiced  in  their  viewpoints;  to  make  state¬ 
ments  without  fear  of  repercussions  or  injury  to  the  individual; 
and  to  know  of  certain  personality  traits,  philosophies,  and  in¬ 
consistencies  not  often  expressed  in  familiar  circles. 


e.  Inquiring  of  Teachers  and  Ministers 

Inquiries  made  through  these  sources  may  add  information  on 
the  client’s  character,  behavior,  and  general  reputation  in  the 
community.  His  former  teachers  will  know  his  educational  ac¬ 
complishments ;  his  aptitudes,  desires,  interests,  and  tendencies 
toward  a  particular  field  of  study  or  work ;  whether  he  was  pri¬ 
marily  literary  or  mechanically  minded;  whether  he  was  punc¬ 
tual,  dependable,  industrious,  consistent,  and  thorough ;  how  well 
he  completed  assignments ;  his  ability  to  get  along  with  people ; 
his  personal  traits  and  social  tendencies ;  whether  he  was  a  leader 
or  a  follower ;  his  family  background ;  and  his  personal  attitudes 
and  philosophy  of  life. 

Ministers  of  the  Churches  the  client  attends  will  know  his 
character ;  the  nature  of  his  homelif e ;  the  type  of  activities  and 
functions  in  which  he  is  interested  and  participates;  where  he 
spends  his  spare  time;  whether  he  is  honest,  firm  in  his  convic¬ 
tions,  possesses  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  and  is  interested  in  the  better 
things  of  life. 


/.  Inquiring  of  Former  Employers 

If  the  client  has  ever  been  employed,  either  before  or  after 
losing  his  sight,  his  employers  will  know  how  well  he  did  his 
work ;  if  he  were  punctual,  regular  in  attendance,  and  interested 
in  his  work;  what  particular  skills  and  abilities  he  possessed; 
what  his  difficulties  and  limitations  might  be  and  how  they  might 
be  overcome;  how  long  he  worked  and  why  he  quit;  if  he  were 
a  careful  worker;  if  he  were  considerate  of  others;  how  he  got 
along  with  people ;  if  he  were  an  agitator ;  and  how  they  considered 
him  as  an  employee. 
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g.  Consulting  Physicians  and  Ophthalmologists 

Family  physicians  and  ophthalmologists  will  have  technical  in¬ 
formation  on  the  client’s  general  health  and  eye  condition;  the 
effects  that  certain  forms  of  physical,  mental,  and  social  partici¬ 
pation  have  on  the  client ;  the  effects  that  heat,  dnst,  fumes,  and 
humidity  have  on  the  client;  and  the  effects  that  the  various 
forms  of  physical  exertion,  noise,  and  worry  have  on  his  general 
condition  and  individual  make-up. 


h.  Consulting  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  have  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments  with  State  Departments  of  Public  Welfare.  These  de¬ 
partments  provide  general  social  services  and  public  assistance, 
including  Aid  to  the  Blind.  The  names  and  addresses  of  blind 
persons  living  in  a  particular  county  within  a  State,  and  having 
received  assistance  or  grants,  will  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
County  Welfare  Department.  The  records  are  treated  as  confi¬ 
dential  and  will  contain  information  on  the  client’s  financial, 
physical,  medical,  surgical,  and  other  material  needs ;  his  personal 
and  social  status;  his  home  conditions  and  family  situation;  the 
relationship  with  his  family  and  members  of  the  community ;  his 
business  relations  in  the  community;  his  degree  of  adjustment  to 
blindness  and  his  attitudes  toward  society ;  and  his  background  of 
experience,  education,  desires,  and  abilities.  However,  according 
to  the  cooperative  agreement,  the  fact  that  individuals  have  ap¬ 
plied  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services  implies  they  are  will¬ 
ing  that  information  concerning  themselves  be  relinquished; 
therefore,  information  contained  in  the  records  of  either  agency 
is  available  to  the  other  when  it  is  to  be  used  to  improve  the 
client’s  conditions,  and  with  the  understanding  that  confidentiality 
is  to  be  preserved. 

Blind  persons  who  have  never  received  assistance  or  grants  will 
not  be  registered  among  the  recipients  of  services  by  the  County 
Welfare  Department ;  however,  they  often  have  a  register  of  blind 
persons  not  in  need  of  any  form  of  assistance  and  may  be  able 
to  furnish  helpful  information  regarding  them. 


2.  TESTS 

Minnesota  Rate  of  Manipulation  Test. — This  test  has  been  modi¬ 
fied  by  Bauman  for  use  with  the  totally  blind  and  consists  of  two 
parts. 
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a.  Displacement  test. — This  test  consists  of  59  wooden  blocks 
placed  in  the  60  holes  on  the  board.  The  task  is  to  move  each 
block  to  an  empty  hole.  The  final  score  represents  speed  of  gross 
one-liand  manipulation  and  accuracy  of  orientation  in  the  work 
space. 

1).  Turning  test. — In  the  turning  test  the  subject  is  required  to 
pick  up,  turn  over,  and  replace  each  of  the  60  blocks  in  its  respec¬ 
tive  hole.  This  demands  mainly  a  speedy  and  smooth  coordina¬ 
tion  of  gross  finger  and  hand  movements. 


Pennsylvania  Bimanual  W orksample. —  (This  has  two  tests — the 
assembly  and  disassembly.)  The  subject  puts  together  100  sets  of 
nuts  and  bolts  and  inserts  each  set  into  a  hole  on  an  8-  by  24-inch 
board;  then  the  operation  is  reversed.  The  tests  involve  speed  of 
arm,  hand,  and  finger  coordination.  It  is  possible  for  the  tester  to 
detect  those  blind  individuals  who  have  excessive  difficulty  with  the 
task  of  making  accurate  reaching  movements  to  find  the  holes  on  the 
board.  This  test  permits  the  comparison  of  the  blind  subject’s 
performance  with  those  of  sighted  persons,  with  whom  he  will  com¬ 
pete,  if  the  vocational  objective  is  industrial  employment. 

Both  tests  should  be  used,  and  when  used  together  the  findings 
indicate  that  the  results  are  of  value  in  determining  whether  the 
client  has  sufficient  speed  of  gross  arm  and  hand  movements  for 
industrial  employment  in  general.  Special  pamphlets  of  instruc¬ 
tions  for  use  of  these  tests  with  the  blind  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Educational  Test  Bureau,  720  Washington  Avenue,  SE., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Counselors  and  psychologists  testing  blind 
persons  will  find  it  especially  helpful  to  read  “A  Manual  for  the 
Psychological  Examination  of  the  Adult  Blind”  available  from  The 
Psychological  Corporation,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Demonstration  of  Client's  Shills  and  Abilities. — On  occasions,  the 
services  of  a  qualified  psychologist  may  be  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
yet,  the  counselor  may  need  to  have  additional  information  on  the 
client’s  skills  and  physical  capacity  to  do  a  particular  kind  of  work. 
In  these  instances,  it  may  be  extremely  helpful  for  the  counselor 
himself  to  give  work  assignments  at  the  client’s  own  home,  in  a 
school,  or  any  convenient  setting.  To  secure  the  best  results,  the 
work  should  not  be  complicated;  no  instructions. should  be  given; 
and  no  time  limit  established.  The  counselor  should  always  take 
into  consideration  what  the  client  thinks  and  says  about  his  own 
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desire,  skill,  and  ability  to  perform  certain  tasks;  do  a  particular 
type  of  work;  or  travel  without  a  guide.  He  should  assign  such 
tasks  as  washing  dishes,  making  beds,  and  helping  with  the  family 
washing ;  raking  the  yard  and  cleaning  it  of  leaves  preparatory  to 
burning;  washing  and  polishing  the  automobile,  changing  a  tire, 
patching  a  tube,  and  changing  oil ;  hanging  a  door  which  has  already 
been  fitted  by  setting  a  pair  of  strap  hinges;  replacing  worn-out 
washer  in  water  faucet;  making  a  rose  trellis  from  wood  strips  or 
moulding;  making  a  box  8"  x  10"  x  16" ;  sharpening  a  sickle  or  an 
ax  by  using  a  file  or  a  grindstone;  setting  a  post  which  requires 
alining  with  existing  fence  or  buildings  and  plumbing  or  vertical ; 
splitting  firewood  and  carrying  it  to  wood  box ;  feeding  and  water¬ 
ing  chickens  and  cleaning  nests  and  roosts;  spading  ground  and 
setting  shrubs ;  feeding,  milking,  and  attending  to  the  family  cow ; 
going  to  the  corner  grocery— at  least  far  enough  away  that  it  requires 
crossing  one  street,  making  a  purchase,  and  returning  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  assistance ;  and  going  to  a  friend’s  home  or  on  a  shopping 
tour  which  requires  taking  a  bus  or  streetcar. 

This  procedure  will  enable  the  counselor  to  observe  the  client’s 
enthusiasm  for  work ;  whether  he  knows  how  to  work ;  the  type  of 
work  he  seems  to  know  best ;  whether  he  finishes  his  work  and  attends 
to  details ;  how  much  he  knows  about  the  different  kinds  of  work ; 
how  well  he  plans  and  how  much  imagination  he  seems  to  have; 
how  well  he  handles  the  different  tools ;  which  tools  he  handles  best ; 
whether  his  movements,  motions,  and  actions  are  awkward,  accurate, 
superfluous,  or  timely ;  how  well  he  judges  distance,  space,  and  direc¬ 
tion;  how  much  self-reliance  and  independence  he  has;  how  much 
he  depends  upon  another  member  of  the  family ;  how  well  he  travels 
in  familiar  and  unfamiliar  surroundings;  how  well  he  adjusts  to 
changing  conditions ;  and  how  well  he  travels  alone. 


3.  TRADES  TRY-OUT 

Some  State  vocational  schools  and  some  vocational  high  schools 
have  exploratory  courses.  The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  give 
the  trainee,  who  has  not  been  able  to  choose  a  vocation,  basic  in¬ 
struction  and  some  try-out  experience  in  a  variety  of  fields  of  work. 
This  practice  assists  him  in  determining  where  his  strongest  in¬ 
terests  lie  and  which  type  of  work  he  can  do  best.  These  courses 
include  a  number  of  different  classes  in  such  things  as  basic  electric 
assembly,  including  housewiring;  fundamentals  of  simple  plumb¬ 
ing  ;  machine  shop  work ;  sheet-metal  work ;  upholstery ;  carpentry ; 
laundry  and  dry  cleaning ;  and  film  developing. 
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In  communities  where  State  vocational  schools  and  vocational 
high  schools  are  inaccessible,  the  Extension  Service  of  the  State 
University  or  college  frequently  conducts  short  courses  of  training 
in  a  variety  of  manual,  mechanical,  and  domestic  processes.  The 
extension  work  for  men  and  boys  is  supervised  by  the  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agent  and  courses  for  women  and  girls,  by  the  home  demon¬ 
stration  agent. 

On  occasions  when  it  is  impossible  to  make  contact  with  organ¬ 
ized  training  facilities,  short  tutorial  training  can  be  conducted 
effectively.  Either  the  county  agricultural  agent  or  the  home 
demonstration  agent  will  assist  in  outlining  the  work  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  and  usually  will  be  able  to  make  a  few  supervisory  calls. 

In  instances  when  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  of  the  above  ar¬ 
rangements,  the  client  can  be  transported  to  another  locality  where 
try-out  classes  are  being  held.  In  some  instances,  even  though  try¬ 
out  classes  are  being  conducted  in  the  local  community,  it  may  be  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  client  to  remove  him  from  his  home  environ¬ 
ment  during  this  period.  In  all  instances,  the  counselor  should 
assist  the  instructors  in  selecting  departments  with  appropriate 
training  classes  and  in  determining  the  type  and  extent  of  the  train¬ 
ing  given.  He  should  inform  them  regarding  methods  used  by 
blind  persons  in  achieving  their  objectives,  and  instruct  them  in  the 
use  of  effective  methods  designed  for  teaching  persons  without  sight. 
Observation  of  the  client’s  performance  on  the  different  processes 
and  operations  in  the  various  departments  will  assist  the  counselor 
in  determining  how  much  he  knows  about  shop  work  and  mechani¬ 
cal  things  in  general ;  how  well  he  adjusts  to  new  and  changing  situ¬ 
ations  ;  how  he  responds  to  teaching  and  how  well  he  follows  instruc¬ 
tions;  how  he  gets  along  with  people  and  if  he  is  considerate  of 
others;  how  much  he  knows  about  the  use  of  different  tools  and 
machines  and  which  ones  interest  him  most ;  whether  he  is  most  adept 
at  hand  work  or  machine  work ;  whether  he  should  have  training  of 
any  kind,  such  as  adjustment,  work  development,  and  vocational 
training  before  being  placed  on  a  job;  if  he  attends  to  business,  is 
punctual,  regular  in  attendance,  and  thorough  in  his  work ;  if  he  is  a 
careful  worker  and  if  he  is  physically  able  to  stand  a  day’s  work ; 
his  ability  to  travel  alone  in  the  shop  and  on  the  street;  and  how 
much  he  depends  on  others  for  assistance. 

Upon  completing  the  investigation  through  the  sources  outlined 
above — Section  II,  B,  items  1  through  3 — and  carefully  studying 
the  information  obtained,  the  counselor  will  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  client.  He  will  know  the  client’s  personal  desires  and 
attitudes;  his  family  situation  and  conditions  affecting  them;  the 
attitudes  of  members  of  the  family  and  what  effect  they  would  have 
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on  his  employment;  his  reputation  in  the  community  as  evidenced 
by  neighbors,  businessmen,  ministers,  and  teachers;  his  general 
health  and  eye  condition,  and  the  type  of  work  he  can  do  without 
injury  to  either;  what  former  employers  think  of  him,  his  ability, 
and  his  general  reputation  as  an  employee ;  his  interests,  aptitudes, 
and  abilities ;  the  type  of  work  for  which  he  possesses  the  greatest 
aptitude  and  ability ;  whether  he  needs  training  of  any  kind  before 
being  placed  on  a  job;  the  skills  he  possesses  that  can  be  matched 
to  the  requirements  of  a  particular  job;  and  the  location  in  which 
he  lives  in  relation  to  job  possibilities  for  which  he  is  suited. 

At  this  point  in  the  procedure  the  counselor  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  both  the  client  and  the  industrial  employment  possi¬ 
bilities  in  his  area.  With  this  knowledge  he  will  know  where  to  go 
to  look  for  a  particular  work  process  which  will  match  the  client’s 
desires,  convenience,  aptitudes,  and  skills. 


C.  Demonstrating  Numerous  Ways  of  Adapting  Jobs 
To  Conform  With  the  Abilities  of  Blind  Persons 

The  procedures  followed  and  the  techniques  used  in  making  em¬ 
ployer  contacts,  surveying  an  industrial  plant  or  related  work  project, 
and  making  a  demonstration  of  its  suitability  for  performance  by 
persons  without  sight,  are  fundamentally  the  same  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  industry  or  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed. 

Experience  has  shown  that  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  coun¬ 
selor  contacts  top  management  first.  This  practice  enables  him  to 
secure  permission  to  survey  the  plant,  and  to  obtain  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  policy,  relative  to  employing  qualified  blind  and 
partially  sighted  workers,  from  persons  whose  authority  cannot  be 
questioned. 

He  must  then  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  employer  that  blind 
persons  when  properly  trained  and  their  abilities  matched  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  job  in  a  particular  plant  or  on  a  project,  which  does 
not  require  the  use  of  sight,  can  fit  into  an  organization ;  work  safely ; 
adjust  to  new  and  changing  situations  quickly;  and  meet  normal  pro¬ 
duction  requirements  when  working  on  the  same  job  with  the  same 
equipment  and  under  similar  conditions  as  sighted  workers.  In  order 
to  achieve  these  objectives,  the  industrial  employment  counselor  must 
obtain  information  on  each  plant  and  its  operations  in  advance  of  his 
visit.  He  should  dress  appropriately  for  the  occasion ;  work  quietly 
but  with  assurance ;  adhere  strictly  to  the  safety  rules  of  the  industry ; 
follow  instructions  implicitly ;  answer  questions  fully  and  completely ; 
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avoid  extraneous  conversation ;  explain  methods  used  by  blind  persons 
in  achieving  their  objectives ;  avoid  taking  more  of  an  employer’s  time 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  job; 
and  work  long  enough  to  convince  the  employer,  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  that  sight  is  not  a  requirement  for  successful  performance 
on  the  job.  In  some  instances,  this  may  be  accomplished  in  a  few 
minutes,  while  in  others  it  may  require  several  hours  or  even  days. 
The  intricacies  of  the  job,  the  learning  time,  and  the  production  rate 
established  for  inexperienced  sighted  workers,  and  the  reactions  of 
the  employer  to  the  specialist’s  performance  will  determine  the  length 
of  time  he  should  spend  on  the  job. 

Many  of  the  jobs,  although  suitable  for  performance  by  persons 
without  sight,  are  short-time  runs,  and  there  must  be  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  to  make  full-time  employment.  Some  jobs  can  be  successfully 
performed  by  making  slight  changes  in  organization;  by  teaming 
with  a  sighted  worker ;  by  equipping  a  machine  with  a  safety  device 
or  finding  a  convenient  method  of  determining  positions  and  locations ; 
or  by  supplying  or  installing  special  devices  to  meet  a  particular  need. 
Installing  special  devices  of  any  nature  or  reorganizing  the  work  line 
in  any  plant,  should  never  be  considered  unless  it  adds  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  production  line  or  is  considered  an  improvement  for  everyone 
concerned. 


1.  SELECTING  A  COMBINATION  OF  SUITABLE  JOBS 
TO  MAKE  FULL-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 
FOR  BLIND  PERSONS. 

Nonindustrial  areas  have  a  high  percentage  of  service  industries 
and  work  projects  which  have  jobs  of  an  industrial  character. 
Manufacturing  plants  in  these  areas  are  usually  small  and  few  in 
number.  This  situation  frequently  makes  it  necessary  for  an  em¬ 
ployee  to  perform  a  number  of  different  tasks,  perform  a  number 
of  different  operations  in  their  entirety,  and  to  assume  certain  re¬ 
sponsibilities  not  required  of  workers  in  large  organizations. 

The  counselor  must  show  the  employer  that  the  skills  and  abilities 
of  blind  persons  are  not  limited  to  a  single  operation  in  a  designated 
location;  that  they  can  fit  into  an  organization;  travel  from  one 
work  position  to  another;  adjust  to  new  and  changing  conditions 
safely,  quickly,  and  capably ;  and  that  they  can  assume  and  discharge 
the  responsibilities  connected  with  each  job  efficiently,  provided 
there  are  no  unavoidable  hazards  between  work  processes. 
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Examples  : 

a.  A  dry-cleaning  plant  in  a  small  town  was  operated  by  hus¬ 
band  and  wife.  The  husband  did  all  the  cleaning  and  pressing  of 
both  men’s  and  women's  garments ;  and  the  wife  did  all  the  repair 
work ,  waited  on  customers ,  and  did  the  office  work.  Both 
were  overburdened  but  did  not  feel  they  could  afford  to 
hire  a  person  experienced  in  cleaning ,  pressing ,  and  repairing. 
Naturally ,  a  blind  person  could  not  clean  or  repair  clothing  or 
keep  books ;  but  he  could  press  men's  suits  and  extra  trousers  on 
a  steam  press ;  store  fuel ;  fire  the  boiler  which  burned  wood  and 
coal ;  pick  up  and  keep  the  place  clean  and  in  order  ;  answer  the 
telephone;  and  make  notations  on  the  typewriter ,  in  Braille ,  or 
on  a  dictating  machine.  By  pinning  price  tags ,  which  contained 
both  the  Braille  and  the  penciled  notations ,  on  the  finished  gar¬ 
ments ,  he  could  select  them  and  give  them  to  the  customers  who 
called  at  the  shop. 

The  counselor  demonstrated  to  the  employer  that  there  was 
enough  work  ( types  listed  above )  which  could  be  performed  effi¬ 
ciently  by  a  blind  person.  As  a  result ,  a  blind  person  was  hired; 
thus  relieving  both  the  employer  and  his  wife  of  their  excessive 
burden. 

b.  A  retail  fuel  dealer  did  a  large  business  in  selling  coal ,  bri¬ 
quettes,  kindling ,  and  fire  wood.  Goal ,  briquettes ,  and  wood  were 
shipped  in  by  rail.  The  cars  which  were  spotted  at  the  coal  bunk¬ 
ers  had  to  be  shoveled  out  by  hand ,  and  the  cars  containing  wood 
were  unloaded  by  hand  labor  into  trucks  which  conveyed  the 
wood  to  the  yard.  A  large  percentage  of  the  coal  and  briquettes 
were  delivered  to  the  customer  in  sacks;  kindling  had  to  be  tied 
in  bundles;  and  the  wood  was  ricked  in  one-fourth ,  one-third , 
and  one-half  cord  tiers.  With  the  combination  of  jobs  excluding 
delivery  ( listed  above )  the  counselor  demonstrated  how  each  of 
them  could  be  successfully  and  efficiently  performed  without  the 
use  of  sight ,  and  a  blind  person  was  employed. 


2.  MAKING  A  SLIGHT  CHANGE  IN  THE  WORKING 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  AN  INDUSTRY  OR  PROJECT. 

Many  service  industries,  work  projects,  and  manufacturing 
plants,  especially  small  ones,  have  their  employees  perform  all  the 
operations ;  therefore,  the  employee  completes  every  item  on  which 
he  works.  This  plan  is  often  due  to  precedent  and  is  not  always 
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necessary.  The  counselor  can  often  select  a  sufficient  number  of 
processes  from  a  variety  of  items,  not  requiring  the  use  of  sight, 
to  make  a  full-time  job  for  a  blind  person.  If  he  will  use  tact  and 
good  judgment  in  pointing  out  and  demonstrating  the  fact  that 
such  an  arrangement  is  practical  and  would  relieve  the  sighted 
worker  of  certain  responsibilities;  thus  making  him  available  to 
do  other  necessary  work  that  requires  sight,  the  employer  will  very 
often  welcome  the  suggestion  and  employ  a  blind  person.  Before 
making  such  a  suggestion,  the  counselor  must  make  certain  that 
it  will  at  least  maintain  the  former  standards  of  efficiency,  and,  in 
no  way,  interfere  with  individual  interests. 

Examples  : 

a.  A  small  custom  machine  a/nd  cabinet  shop ,  doing  custom 
work ,  employed  three  mechanics  besides  the  owner  who  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager ,  designer ,  and  ivorkman.  Most  of  their  work  was 
making  special  trailer  hitches ,  small  garden  tractors ,  hatch  covers 
for  small  boats ,  and  miscellaneous  wood  cabinet  items.  The  me¬ 
chanics  alternated  from  one  job  to  another ,  depending  upon  the 
demand  for  a  particular  item.  When  working  on  these  items , 
they  performed  all  the  operations  involved  in  making  them  and 
were  responsible  for  their  completion. 

After  making  a  careful  analysis  of  the  processes  involved  in 
the  making  of  the  various  items ,  the  counselor  found  that  all  the 
metal  products  required  the  cutting  of  stock  on  the  power  hack 
saw ,  drilling  by  use  of  jig  and  template  on  the  d/rill  press ,  thread¬ 
ing  and  tapping  bolts  and  nuts  by  use  of  special  devices  attached 
to  the  drill  press ,  turning  and  facing  on  the  engine  lathe ,  pressing 
bushings  on  the  arbor  press ,  grinding  parts  on  a  surface  grinder , 
deburring  by  use  of  a  hand  file,  assembling  ports,  and  working  as 
a  member  of  a  team  when  assembling  hatch  covers;  and  that  there 
were  turning  and  assembling  processes  in  the  making  of  wood 
cabinets. 

By  explaining  how  qualified  blind  persons  can  fit  into  an  organ¬ 
ization;  adjust  quickly  and  efficiently  to  new  and  changing  condi¬ 
tions;  achieve  the  objectives  of  measurements ;  determine  the 
progress  of  the  1 nachine ;  determine  the  progress  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  machine;  and  operate  power  equipment  safely  by 
following  a  well-defned  “ pattern  of  safety ,”  the  counselor  was 
able  to  prove  to  the  employer  that  it  would  be  practical  to  rear¬ 
range  his  shop  procedure.  As  a  result ,  the  employer  hired  a  well- 
trained  and  carefully  selected  blind  person  to  operate  the  above- 
mentioned  machines ,  as  required ,  and  to  work  as  a  member  of  a 
team  when  assembling  hatch  covers. 
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b.  A  small  reupholstering  and,  mattress  renorating  shop  em¬ 
ployed  1  shilled  upholsterer  and  1  skilled  mattress  maker.  The 
business  had  grown  to  the  point  that  neither  the  upholsterer  nor 
the  mattress  maker  could  keep  up  with  this  work ,  and  the  owner 
was  trying  to  find  another  man  who  was  skilled  in  both  jobs.  His 
reason  for  wanting  the  third  man  to  be  skilled  in  both  jobs  was  that 
each  man  did  the  complete  job  of  tearing  down  and  finishing  each 
mattress  or  piece  of  furniture.  TJpon  careful  investigation  of  both 
jobs ,  the  counselor  was  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  owner  that  a 
person  without  sight  could  perform  the  unskilled  operations  of 
tearing  down  both  upholstered  furniture  amd  mattresses ;  operat¬ 
ing  the  picker  and  beating  out  mattresses ;  springing  up  furniture; 
and  replacing  webbing  and  burlap  covers. 

T he  owner ,  as  a  result ,  changed  his  working  plan.  He  hired  a 
blind  person  to  perform  the  unskilled  operations  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  This  arrangement  allowed  his  experienced 
employees  to  put  in  a  full  day  on  skilled  operations ;  increased  his 
daily  output;  and  decreased  his  cost  of  operations. 


3.  TEAMING  WITH  A  SIGHTED  WORKER. 

Many  jobs  in  manufacturing  plants  and  on  work  projects  require 
the  labor  of  two  workmen  to  perform  them.  Often  it  is  not  necessary 
for  both  workmen  to  have  sight  as  the  visual  requirement  of  the  job  is 
determining  direction  or  approximate  location. 

The  counselor  should  work  as  a  member  of  the  team  and  show  both 
his  partner  and  the  employer  that  he  can  judge  distance  and  deter¬ 
mine  location  and  position  by  the  sound  or  feel  of  the  material  as  it 
is  being  picked  up,  moved,  and  placed  in  its  proper  position  or  loca¬ 
tion  by  his  sighted  co-worker.  After  the  ease  and  accuracy  with 
which  the  operation  is  performed  has  been  demonstrated,  the  sighted 
co-worker  will  forget  his  partner  is  blind;  and  any  objections  he 
might  have  had  to  the  arrangement  usually  disappear.  The  coun¬ 
selor  should  make  every  effort  to  find  something  the  blind  person  can 
do  to  relieve  his  sighted  co-worker  and  compensate  for  the  visual 
assistance  given  him. 

Examples  : 

a.  The  operation  of  feeding  a  dry  kiln  in  a  plywood  plant  was 
performed  by  two  workmen — one  on  each  side  of  a  portable  truck 
containing  the  green  material.  T he  platform  on  which  the  truck 
stood  raised  and  lowered  automatically.  As  it  raised  from  the  floor 
level ,  the  workmen ,  one  on  each  side  of  the  truck ,  picked  up  sheets 
of  green  plywood  and  inserted  them  as  they  passed  the  compart- 
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merits  of  the  kiln.  The  counselor  worked  on  one  side  of  this  truck 
as  a  member  of  the  team ,  and  demonstrated  to  his  partner  and 
the  employer  that  he  could  judge  distance  and  determine  position 
and  location  by  the  sound  and  feel  of  the  material  as  it  was  being 
picked  up,  moved,  and  placed  in  the  compartments  by  his  sighted 
co-worker.  He  also  found  and  demonstrated  that  when  the  plat¬ 
form  had  returned  to  the  floor  level,  he  could  remove  the  empty 
truck  and  relieve  his  sighted  partner  of  this  work /  therefore, 
creating  good  will  and  compensating  slightly  for  what  his  partner 
might  have  considered  an  imposition.  As  a  result  of  the  success¬ 
ful  demonstration,  a  blind  person  was  hired  as  a  member  of  a 
team  to  feed  the  dry  kiln. 

b.  A  large  trucking  firm  had  a  contract  for  hauling  the  product 
of  a  pulp  mill.  T he  work  involved  loading,  unloading ,  and  stack¬ 
ing  the  large  bales  of  pulp.  Two  workmen  were  employed  to 
handle  them  as  they  were  awkward  and  weighed  two  hundred 
pounds.  When  stacking  the  bales  to  the  required  height  in  the 
storage  warehouse,  it  was  necessary  to  step  up  on  other  bales  which 
had  been  placed  as  stair  steps.  The  counselor  found  that  a  totally 
blind  person  could  not  carry  the  load  and  judge  his  steps  ac¬ 
curately  enough  without  feeling  for  them  with  his  foot  as  there 
was  no  sound  to  guide  him.  He  discovered  that  a  person  with 
only  enough  sight  to  detect  an  outline  of  the  first  bale,  used  as 
a  step,  had  no  difficulty  with  the  rest  of  the  steps  and  could  work 
as  a  member  of  the  team  as  efficiently  as  a  fully  sighted  person. 
As  a  result,  a  mein  with  5/200  vision  was  employed  to  work  as  a 
member  of  a  team,  loading,  unloading ,  and  stacking  large  bales 
of  pulp. 


4.  ADAPTING  STANDARD  TOOLS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
WHICH  ARE  CHARACTERISTIC  TO  AN  INDUSTRY. 

Most  standard  tools  and  equipment,  either  hand  or  power,  de¬ 
signed  for  the  use  of  a  sighted  person  in  performing  a  particular 
operation,  can  be  used  easily  and  efficiently  by  persons  without  sight 
after  slight  adaptations  have  been  made  and  a  pattern  of  safe  pro¬ 
cedure  has  been  established.  The  counselor  should  inform  the  em¬ 
ployer  of  these  facts  and  demonstrate  their  effectiveness  by  per¬ 
forming  the  same  operations  as  sighted  workers  on  machines  that 
he  has  adapted  for  use  by  a  blind  person. 

Examples  : 

a.  A  table  saw  operator  in  a  casket  factory  was  engaged  in  cut¬ 
ting  a  wide  variety  of  stock  for  making  urough  boxes.”  Since  the 
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feed  on  the  saw  table  was  calibrated  for  the  use  of  sighted  persons 
in  determining  the  length  of  the  cuts  desired ,  stops  were  not  used 
by  the  operator.  The  counselor  devised  two  hinged  stops — one 
with  a  single  hinge  having  two  dimensions  and  one  with  two 
hinges  having  three  different  dimensions.  These  stops  were 
clamped  on  the  feed  of  the  saw  table  at  a  designated  position  which 
was  determined  by  measuring  from  the  saw '  blade  to  the  stop. 
The  various  lengths  of  cuts  could  then  be  obtained  by  folding  the 
segments  of  the  hinged  stop  either  to  the  right  or  left;  thus ,  en¬ 
abling  the  operator  to  butt  the  end  of  the  material  against  the  stop 
and  saw  the  number  of  various  lengths  he  desired.  He  also  cut 
a  groove  in  the  ripping  fence  about  1  inches  ahead  of  the  saw. 
When  ripping ,  this  groove  enabled  him  to  determine ,  with  the 
finger  of  his  right  hand ,  how  near  he  was  to  the  saw  in  time  for 
him  to  let  go  of  the  material  and  complete  the  cut  by  shoving  it 
through  with  another  piece  of  stock. 

Since  the  calibrations  on  the  saw  table  were  designed  for  visual 
observation ,  he  also  marked  it  by  welding  spots  of  identification , 
at  segments  of  an  inch ,  in  order  to  adjust  it  at  will  and  read  it  by 
touch. 

With  these  adaptations  the  counselor  was  able  to  demonstrate 
to  the  employer  that  a  person  without  sight  could  operate  the 
table  saw  accurately  and  safely ,  and  produce  as  much  as  a  sighted 
operator.  As  a  result  of  this  demonstration ,  the  employer  hired 
a  totally  blind  person  as  an  operator  of  a  table  saw. 

b.  An  employee  of  a  large  poultry  farm  was  engaged  in  taking 
care  of  incubators  and  brooders.  Both  the  incubators  and  the 
brooders  were  equipped  with  visual  thermometers ,  and  it  was  im¬ 
portant  that  they  be  kept  at  the  proper  temperature.  Naturally , 
the  employer  would  not  consider  a  blind  person  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  this  important  fob.  The  counselor  replaced  the  visual  ther¬ 
mometers  with  Braille  thermometers  1  and  demonstrated ,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  accuracy  of  both ,  that  they  were  efficient  and  enabled 
a  blind  person  to  take  care  of  the  equipment  as  competently  as  a 
person  with  sight. 

As  a  result ,  the  employer ,  being  convinced ,  hired  a  blind  person 
as  an  attendant  of  incubators  and  brooders. 

1  Available  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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5.  SUPPLYING  THE  WORKER  WITH  SPECIAL  TOOLS  OR 
CONVENIENT  DEVICES. 

Many  industries  and  work  projects  have  jobs  that  can  be  per¬ 
formed  by  persons  without  sight,  provided  they  have  tools  and 
equipment  suitable  for  their  use.  Often  employers  are  reluctant  to 
hire  blind  persons  because  they  do  not  have  the  particular  type  of 
tools  or  equipment  needed,  and  do  not  want  to  spend  the  time  and 
money  it  would  take  to  provide  them.  The  counselor  should  in¬ 
form  each  employer  regarding  the  type  of  tools  or  equipment  that 
is  suitable  for  the  particular  position,  and  provide  them  for  the 
client’s  use. 

Examples  : 

a.  A  job  in  a  machine  shop  required  that  the  operator  of  an 
engine  lathe  measure  length  and  diameters  of  raw  materials  and 
finished  products.  The  counselor  demonstrated  how  blind  per¬ 
sons  could  make  the  measurements  accurately  by  use  of  a  roto- 
matic  rule 1  and  a  micrometer }  Since  the  employer  did  not  have 
either  and  would  not  hire  a  blind  person  because  he  did  not  want 
to  purchase  these  especially  adapted  tools ,  the  State  agency  pur¬ 
chased  and  supplied  them  for  the  use  of  the  client  who  ivas  then 
hired  as  an  operator  of  an  engine  lathe. 

b.  A  job  in  a  wood  specialty  plant  required  that  the  operator 
of  a  wire-tying  machine  determine  when  a  sufficient  number  of 
nursery  tags  had  been  wired  to  fill  containers  of  various  sizes. 
The  machine  was  equipped  with  a  counting  device  which  could 
be  set  for  the  desired  count ,  but  the  dial  was  enclosed  with  a  glass 
cover ,  and  the  device  had  no  automatic  cut-off  or  other  means  of 
identifying  the  count.  Since  this  device  could  not  be  adapted  to 
identify  the  count  audibly  without  rebuilding ,  it  was  necessary  to 
replace  it  with  another  which  was  appropriate  for  the  use  of  a 
blind  person.  The  counselor  purchased  and  supplied  the  blind 
client  with  a  counter  which  had  both  an  automatic  cut-off  and  a 
buzzer.  The  client  was  hired  to  operate  a  wire-tying  machine. 

D.  Disseminating  Information  and  Maintaining  Good  Relationships  With 
Agencies,  Individuals,  and  the  General  Public 

Finding  employment  is  a  continuing  process  for  persons  in  all  walks 
of  life  and  with  varying  degrees  of  ability,  education,  health,  and 
social  and  economic  status.  Society,  in  general,  is  affected  by  cliang- 

1  Available  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ing  conditions  brought  about  through  improved  methods,  world  de¬ 
velopments,  and  natural  trends.  In  order  to  meet  these  changing 
conditions  and  continue  at  all  times  to  find  employment  for  persons 
without  sight,  it  is  necessary  to  have  good  relationships  in  every  com¬ 
munity  within  an  area.  It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  industries,  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  the  general  public  informed  of  the  methods  used  by 
blind  persons  in  making  adjustments  and  performing  operations  in 
industry  in  competition  with  sighted  workers.  The  counselor  will 
find  the  following  suggestions  helpful  in  accomplishing  these 
objectives. 

1.  DEVELOP  AND  DISSEMINATE 

INFORMATION  THROUGH— 

a.  Talks  to — 

(1)  Industrial  organizations,  business,  professional,  and  serv¬ 

ice  clubs ; 

(2)  Social  welfare  and  educational  groups,  such  as  church, 

school,  and  civic  organizations ; 

(3)  Medical  associations,  especially  ophthalmologic al  groups; 

(4)  Labor  unions,  accident  prevention  associations,  and  public 

liability  insurance  groups ;  and  by 

(5)  Conducting  radio  and  television  interviews. 

b.  Motion  pictures  and  slides  showing  blind  persons  at  work  in 

private  competitive  industry  to — 

(1)  Accident  prevention  associations,  liability  insurance 

groups,  safety  organizations,  and  industrialists ;  and 

(2)  Labor  unions,  State  Employment  Services,  and  Chambers 

of  Commerce. 

c.  Preparing  news  stories  for  release  in  papers  and  magazines. 

d.  Selecting  appropriate  literature  for  distribution  to  individual 

communities. 

2.  Develop  cooperative  working  agreements  with — 

a.  The  various  labor  unions. 

b.  The  State  Employment  Service. 

c.  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

d.  Workshops  for  the  blind. 

e.  Public  and  private  agencies  providing  training. 
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The  material  prepared  and  the  information  presented  should  be 
clear  and  authentic.  Agreements  made  with  agencies  and  organi¬ 
zations  should  be  made  on  the  same  basis,  uphold  the  same  stand¬ 
ards,  and  command  the  same  respect  given  those  agencies  serving 
the  sighted.  Individuals,  organizations,  and  institutions  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  support  of  a  sound  employment  program  in  a  com¬ 
munity  should  be  given  credit  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
Under  these  conditions,  persons  living  in  the  community  will  feel 
they  have  a  part  in  a  program  which  is  of  value  to  them  as  well  as 
to  those  receiving  assistance.  The  counselor  will  be  welcome  where- 
ever  he  goes  and  will  continue  to  secure  cooperation  in  finding  suit¬ 
able  employment  for  blind  persons. 
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III.  Examples  of  Jobs  of  an 

Industrial  Character  on  Which  Blind  Persons 

Have  Worked  Successfully 

Examples  of  jobs  of  an  industrial  character  which  are  usually  found 
in  nonindustrial  areas  and  on  which  blind  and  partially  sighted  per¬ 
sons  are  known  to  have  worked  successf uly  are  listed  below.  They  are 
not  complete  in  any  one  industry,  and  the  enumeration  does  not  mean 
they  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  found  in  nonindustrial  areas,  or  that 
all  of  them  can  be  performed  by  every  blind  person.  These  examples 
should  assist  the  counselor  in  locating  jobs  in  service  and  small  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  that  can  be  adapted  to  match  the  abilities  of  indi¬ 
vidual  blind  persons. 

A.  Combining  Jobs  To  Make  Full-time  Employment 

1.  Assembling  cabinets,  chests  of  drawers,  and  stepladders. 

D.  O.  T. — Furniture  assembler,  Case  framer — Code:  6-36.050. 

2.  Operating  flatwork  ironer,  shaking  out  garments,  and  loading 

and  unloading  washing  machine  in  laundry.  D.  O.  T. — Flat- 
work  feeder,  Shaker  flatwork,  Loader  and  puller — Code : 
9-57.21. 

3.  Lidding  cans,  setting  up  cartons,  and  packing  cans  in  cartons : 

Lidding  cans.  D.  O.  T. — Double  seamer  operator — Code: 

7- 68.074. 

Setting  up  cartons.  D.  O.  T. — Boxmaker,  cardboard  II — Code : 

8- 05.21. 

Packing  cans  in  cartons.  D.  O.  T. — Packer  II  boxer,  Packing 
clerk — Code:  9-68.30. 

4.  Pressing  men’s  suits  and  trousers,  storing  fuel,  firing  boiler,  an¬ 

swering  telephone,  making  notes  in  Braille  or  on  recording 
machine,  and  cleaning  floors  (see  II,  C,  1,  a,  p.  17) . 

5.  Unloading  coal  and  wood  by  hand,  sacking  coal,  tying  kindling 

in  bundles,  and  ricking  wood  (see  II,  C,  1,  b,  p.  17) . 


B.  Making  Slight  Changes  in  Working  Arrangements 
To  Make  Employment  Possible 

1.  Operating  power  hack  saw,  drill  press,  engine  lathe,  surface 
grinder,  and  arbor  press;  threading  and  tapping  bolts  and 
nuts ;  and  deburring  (see  II,  C,  2,  a,  p.  18) . 
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2.  Tearing  down  upholstered  furniture  and  mattresses,  operating 
picker,  beating  out  mattresses,  springing  up  furniture,  and  re¬ 
placing  webbing  and  burlap  covers  (see  II,  C,  2,  b,  p.  19) . 


C.  Teaming  With  Sighted  Worker 

1.  Tinsmith  helper.  D.  O.  T. — Sheet  metal  worker  helper — Code : 

6-94.201. 

2.  Carpenter’s  helper.  D.  O.  T. — Laborer,  carpentry — Code: 

9-32.01. 

3.  Baker’s  helper  in  hand  bakery.  D.  O.  T. — Baker  helper  II — 

Code:  6-02.910. 

4.  Loading,  unloading,  and  stacking  bales  of  paper  pulp  (see  II, 

C,  3,  b,  p.  20) . 

5.  Feeding  dry  kiln  in  a  plywood  plant  (see  II,  C,  3,  a,  p.  19). 

D.  Adapting  Standard  Tools  Characteristic  to  an  Industry 

1.  Operating  table  saw  in  casket  factory — cutting  stock  for  making 

“rough  boxes”  (see  II,  C,  4,  a ,  p.  20) . 

2.  Taking  care  of  incubators  and  brooders  (see  II,  C,  4,  b,  p.  21) . 

E.  Supplying  Worker  With  Special  Tools  or  Devices 

1.  Operating  engine  lathe  and  using  especially  adapted  microm¬ 

eters  and  rotomatic  rules  (see  II,  C,  5,  a ,  p.  22) . 

2.  Operating  wire-tying  machine  in  wood  specialty  plant  (see  II, 

C,  5,  b,  p.  22) . 


F.  Jobs  Requiring  No  Adaptations 

1.  Automotive  mechanic  in  garage.  D.  O.  T. — Automotive  me¬ 

chanic — Code:  5-81.010. 

2.  Automotive  mechanic  and  serviceman  in  county  garage — trucks, 

bull  dozers,  and  other  road  equipment.  D.  O.  T. — Automotive 
mechanic — Code :  5-81.010. 

3.  Grease  monkey.  D.  O.  T. — Greaser — Code :  7-85.010. 

4.  Service  station  attendant.  D.  O.  T. — Service  station  attend¬ 

ant — Code :  7-60.500. 
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5.  Shoe  repairman  (machine).  D.  0.  T. — Shoe  repairman — 

Code:  4-60.100. 

6.  Last  puller  (hand)  in  shoe  factory.  D.  O.  T. — Last  puller — 

Code:  6-61.771. 

7.  Bread  racker  (hand).  D.  O.  T. — Bread  racker — Code:  8-02.9. 

8.  Butter  wrapper  (hand)  in  a  small  creamery.  D.  O.  T. — Butter 

wrapper — Code :  8-06.51. 

9.  Fish  dresser  (hand)  in  a  packing  plant.  D.  O.  T. — Fish 

cleaner — Code :  8-04.10. 

10.  Milk  dumper  in  a  milk  receiving  station.  D.  O.  T. — Can 

dumper;  Intake  helper — Code:  8-06.51. 

11.  Nesting  partitions  for  cartons  (hand)  in  a  glass  factory.  D.  O. 

T. — Partition  assembler — Code :  9-68.90. 

12.  Chair  assembler  in  small  furniture  factory.  D.  O.  T. — Chair 

assembler — Code :  6-36.050. 

13.  Upholsterer  in  custom  shop.  D.  O.  T. — Upholsterer  II,  out¬ 

sider — Code :  4-35.720. 

14.  Furniture  wrapping  and  packing.  D.  O.  T. — Packer — Code: 

7- 68.136. 

15.  Weaver  of  flats  in  basket  factory  (hand).  D.  O.  T. — Weaver — 

Code :  4-39.011. 

16.  Assembler  of  Venetian  blinds  (hand).  D.  O.  T. — Assembler  of 

Venetian  blinds — Code :  6-39.551. 

17.  Presser  of  men’s  suits  and  trousers  in  dry  cleaning  plant  (ma¬ 

chine).  D.  O.  T. — Men’s  garment  presser — Code:  7-57.511. 

18.  Operator  of  flatwork  ironer  in  laundry  (machine).  D.  O.  T. — 

Flatwork  feeder — Code :  9-57.21. 

19.  Broom  winder  (machine — in  sighted  broom  shop).  D.  O.  T. — 

Broom  winder — Code:  5-13.751. 

20.  Mattress  renovator  in  renovating  shop.  D.  O.  T. — Mattress 

renovator — Code :  4-35.310. 

21.  Bag  sewer  in  fertilizer  plant.  D.  O.  T. — Sack  sewer  (ma¬ 

chine) — Code:  9-68.30. 

22.  Bag  sewer  in  feed  mill.  D.  O.  T. — Sack  sewer  (machine)  — 

Code:  9-68.30. 

23.  Apricot  pitter  (hand).  D.  O.  T. — Apricot  pitter — Code: 

8- 04.10. 

24.  Bean  dumper  in  cannery.  D.  O.  T. — Bean  dumper — Code: 

8-05.01. 

25.  Bull  cook  in  logging  camp.  D.  O.  T. — Camp  attendant — Code : 

2-44.10. 

26.  Whistle  punk  in  logging  woods.  D.  O.  T. — Signalman — Code : 

8-30.10. 
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27.  Shoddy  bagger  in  a  woolen  mill.  D.  O.  T. — Rag  collector — 

Code:  8-19.01. 

28.  Finish  sander  in  a  wood  turning  mill.  D.  O.  T. — Finish 

sander — Code:  9-16.94. 

29.  Coal  shoveler  in  a  fuel  yard.  D.  O.  T. — Shovelman — Code: 

9-89.96. 

30.  Drill  press  operator — drilling  castings  in  small  machine  shop. 

D.  O.  T. — Drill  press  operator — Code :  8-93.86. 

31.  Quill  stripper  in  cotton  mill  (hand  or  machine).  D.  O.  T. — 

Bobbin  cleaner — Code :  8-19.01. 


\ 
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